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A MAGAZINE OF VERSE 


VOL. LII NO. VI 


SEPTEMBER 1938 


FIVE POEMS 


COUNTRY MIRACLE 


S I came over the rise by Stewart’s ash 

In the evening early, and caught sight of home, 
I stopped two fields off, seeing what I saw: 
The Hustons and the Cosmos in such bright 
Concatenation as had never been, 


Ten odds to one, since first there was a Huston. 


In the empty sky above the open hill 

A cockle-shell of cloud the length of the roof 
(No other in the whole sky anywhere) 

Hung low above the old bright lamp-lit house 
That rayed out yellow light from every window. 
It was the kind of cloud angels would crowd on 
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In an old painting—Giotto knew the kind— 
More raft than cloud; it barely cleared the chimney, 
Cusped with a crescent moon, pranked with a planet. 


Incredible juxtaposition, stylized, fleeting! 

I never saw so pointed a fable, so narrowed 

A doing of nature’s, as that night I saw 

(So pointed a fable, with so hid a meaning) : 
Forefathers’ roof, cloud, moon, and Jupiter 
Whirled in together for a moment of time 

In the enormous scheme, to whirl apart forever. 


—Why single out the Hustons, why stoop down 

Thus to their hill-head, take their roof for a 
measure ? 

If chance had done this thing, then chance was greater 

Than I had any idea of, more to be feared. 

Not that it happened on the billionth cast, 

But that I saw it, made the miracle; 

Whether a hall-mark of authentication 

(And seals are made of elements as simple, 

Earning significance from neighborhood ), 

Or a wild throw of the dice that turned up doubles 

Before my startled eyes, one thing was certain: 
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Abbie Huston Evans 


No Woodward, Jones or Baker could have seen 
What I saw plain. It was a sight for Hustons. 


Pulled in by taut wires—man, moon, cloud, and planet 
(Man the last comer by the tick of a heart-beat)— 
We met, blind allies punctual to the minute, 

As I came over the rise by Stewart’s ash. 


SLOW GAIN 


The silky sweetness of a full-blown thistle 
Is arrowy, goes in deep, 

Turns to felt truth, a latter-day Epistle, 
Becomes a Law to keep. 


Aprils lived through, Julys and fierce Decembers, 

Let down a silt, a dust 

Of gold, like brooks. — Truth lodged thus in our 
members 


Is the truth to trust. 
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FIRST NIGHT OF FALL 
(Hunter’s Hill) 


Earth might look like this to an angel flying over, 

Twice as deep-seen, bright-seen, as our eyes are used to. 

Doubtless hills the Flood drenched looked so that first 
summer! 

Through the air of crystal, see the end-on corn-field 

Twisting up the steep slope like a Roman ribbon, 

And the killed fir, singled by the low sun, kindling 

At the bottom of the crimson on the eastern shoulder. 


Across a field of shadow to a hill of brightness 

Looking mortal-eyed for a deathless minute, 

Chill rising round me, dahlias marked for dying 

In a rank before me, soon to be cut off, 

I, till now immortal, know all in a minute 

How short the shift of life is, how sharp the knife is 
whetted. 


TIME’S CITIZEN 


Do things matter still ?—-They matter. 
Cut-shape, color, chime. 

By felt things I know I am 

The citizen of Time. 
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Abbie Huston Evans 


Such al! but fingerable life 
Lets in no doubt at all; 
Tied to the stem, I am a leaf 
Secure against the fall. 


When the day comes I no more flinch 
At dawn’s edge coming on, 

Staggered as by the ice-cap’s shift 

I'll know that Time is gone. 


rO A FORGOTTEN DUTCH PAINTER 


The wheat-straw hangs down broken; the nicked leaf 
Deploys on air; the snails drag shells like trinkets; 
And Master Fly sits in his spot of sun 

Upon the yellowing leaf. — This tells me all. 


You are a poet, for you love the thing 

Itself. In twenty ways you make me know 
You dote on difference little as that which sets 
Berry apart from berry in the handful. 
—‘‘tiow singular is nigh-identical !” 

You cry to dullards; given eyes, we see 


The split pod or the briared vine house contraries 
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Narrowly opposite in a tent of sameness 
(Not one but has its urgency upon it). 
—In deep, at the pith, where life makes push, it sits, 
The I, the me, the myself, of the cherry,” 
You say so plain that I can never doubt it; 
—‘Sit down before a clover-head,” you say, 
“As if it were a city to be taken. 

Invest it round. There is but little hope.” 
—‘‘The poppy-seed is a commodious place,” 
You urge, and prove it; I behold for you 
The negligible ort assume its state 

And bridle like a girl looked on with love. 


Though all must be whelmed under, yet on the brink 

These keep a slippery foothold for a while; 

Safe still your darling seed-wafts, drupes and umbels. 

Your purpling gooseberry hung by a hair 

Has faced down doom; doom looked twice, and went 
= 

The thing loved well carries the mark upon it. 

It outbeams radium. And time lets it be. 

Abbie Huston Evans 























SEASCAPE 


Soon will the lonely petrel 

Bank upon my thought 

And I shall watch again 

Him lay a wing against the heart. 


Ocean-shirker land-shorn 
Sinewed on headlong air 

Shall flaunt his flight mnemonic 
To my solid flesh, my fear. 


Oh then, as he, claim ocean, 
Parallel the thurderous wave 
In mad heroics make 


O my soul your glorious leave 


Now as this bird 

The wilderness of ocean 

Wings, one with prophetic 

Joy, the midnight’s acclamation! 


Oh suddenly! or I 

Within my fearful thought 

Oh I shall know, shall know 
Love lay a wing along the heart. 


Ralph Gustafson 
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POEM 


For Herbert and Marjorie Mallalieu 


Sitting in the garden where the shadows waver 

I imagine myself a hero, a martyr or sea-rover. 

Out of a world of clocks and trains 

My office-troubled fancy turns 

To the pretty mental photographs the dull laugh over. 


Sitting in the garden I am one of those 
Who are not disposed of, but who dispose ; 
Napoleon, Roosevelt, Henry Ford, 

The autocratic whose assured 

Magnificence may justify their darling pose. 


But time in dealing with these splendid figures 
Touches them as candidly as pimps or beggars, 
Shows up the trickery, the engineered fall, 

The dirty words on the lavatory wall, 

The treacherous agreement and the lucky wagers. 


Nothing is here to alter or disturb 

My search for the active or the passive verb, 

But in this garden sitting at ease 

Under the tangled curling trees | 
I recall the awkward omens, those that still perturb. 
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Julian Symons 


In a life looking backward the eventual course 

Was selected in childhood by the sense of loss 
Involved in leaving a familiar room, 

The remembered wickedness, remembered doom, 

The offence against the Holy Ghost committed twice. 


Looking in childhood through uncandid eyes 
I saw without emotion and without surprise 
The splendid and remote ideal 

Not wished, the shabby and the real 


Accepted, the commonplace preferred to the wise. 


In the garden playing soldiers I was in revolt 
Against the second piece of marzipan, the heavy quilt, 
Injustice that I did not dare 

Object to, the unparted hair, 

The stolen money lied about, the face of guilt. 


Later in a schoolroom I learned to move 

To a bell or a stick, be discreet and grave. 

I was head monitor and knew the answer 

To the difficult equation and the cause of cancer. 
Swinging a cricket bat, I talked of love. 


Fielding at short leg or at deep mid-on 
I knew a life was over and a life begun, 


Found that the agony of touch 
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Goes further than the tongue can reach 
And the silence and the gesture and the word are wrong. 


For behold the fingers’ fluttering, the body's shiver, 
The darkened mind is wondering why or whether; 
Love is not Beauty or Creation 

But vacant as a railway station 

Is existent only in the will of the lover. 


Educated now to the dream and the distortion, 
The truthful lie and the sincere evasion, 

The subtle and particular charm 

That mothers us and works us harm, 

I examine my resources and review the position. 


Too late for me now the uncomplicated faith, 

The raised-fist marching and the missionary death, 
The accurate scientist straight as a crow 

Cutting a path through rock or snow, 

The wonderful illusion or the simple life. 


For the sensitive heart and the cultivated mind 

Know the fairy tale is false but will never lift the blind; 
To us, the skeptical and calm, 

The dream is final, and we come 

To face the deadly faces in a hostile land. 
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Julian Symons 


Yours is not my world then, I shall be in opposition 
To the gay recruits singing and the barked decision. 
You whom I laugh with, live with, love, 

Will find that when the barriers give 

I shall fight against you in the hopeless action. 


In the meantime I can give you the tree’s tall shadow 
Threatening the garden, and the mind’s pathetic meadow; 
I can give you the attractive lunar valley 

Where the lucky rest in Gambler’s Folly 


And enchanted bodies wait under the crying willow; 


I can give you the heart’s eagles and the singing bough, 
The swan song of a dying world, its clatter and row. 
What an eye can see and a brain record 

And a hand put down in a halting word, 

Sitting in the garden I can offer you now. 


Julian Symons 
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QUIET MORNING 


STONE WALLS 


Stone walls seem gathered not by men 
But by some older force, 
As if the hills had driven them 


In slow flocks from the grass. 


And since the heavy boulders come 
Of low and ancient birth 
They never learn the will of men 
To stand aloof from earth 


But peacefully disintegrate 
Under the orchard boughs 

And up and down the pastures 
Beside the dozing cows. 


THE UNKNOWN 


In mystery the ocean’s heart 
Pulses green and azure stains 
And all the teeming creatures dart 
Like corpuscles along its veins. 
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Elizabeth Bohm 


Its mockeries of air conceal 

Soft forests terrible with teeth; 
Squids’ chilly pearly eyes; the eel 
Ribboned in a deathly wreath; 


And little silent stars that creep 
Among the rocks, give birth and die, 
Like dreams within the watery sleep 
Washing all their millions by. 


The plantlike clam, the living star, 
Were old before men saw the sun; 
Before huge lizards tracked in tar 

Their brief development was done. 


As cool as midnight and as wide 
With thoughts we do not understand, 
In slowly gleaming folds the tide 
Draws its curtains on the sand. 


WASTE 


Beside my foot the world of sand is specked 

With tiny empty shells. It is all one grave. 
There are purple dots, and white, and yellow-flecked, 
Bones of the infinite foundlings of a wave. 
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With what a lavish loss the colored seed 
Comes floating up the braiding surf to die! 
O twirling snail and bottle-green sea-weed 
And sound of foam, you cannot tell me why. 


THE MILKWEED POD 


Someone tore this milkweed pod asunder 
To find the wet white silk within, and plunder 


In another week the leathered case would crack, 
The globes inflate before their wide blue track; 


Slowly the pod would open, letting fly 
Transparent chains of pearls across the sky. 


But unknown hands were curious, and so 
Autumn cannot spend one purse of snow. 


SEPTEMBER WATER 


In the quiet sunlight of September 

The harbor’s top is blond and burnished stone. 
Any swimmer who cuts that width of stillness 

Is scorched with cold to the marrow of the bone. 


The tide no longer rustles; only waiting 
Holds it as a gleam holds dormant bells. 
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Elizabeth Bohm 


It gives its calm attention to a pink crab 
Or to the far-down pearl of mussel shells. 


The swimmer floats over henna sand and brown sand. 
The calico print of every pebble is clear. 

He feels the faint hostility of winter 

Flavoring the water with a fear. 


Elizabeth Bohm 


TO A STRANGER IN PASSING 


. So spread we deathward, out; whirling apart, 
Exploding, useless, lost: no faith can piece 
The countless fragments of the central heart, 
The shattered atom old, and bring surcease, 
No love. Though all have tried through all the years, 
Though force cries out to force insatiate, 
The impulse conquers; distances and fears 
Grow ever greater—we are separate. 


Think not, my friend, that I would dwell alone, 
Beyond your reach, behind my careful face, 

If we could hope to talk, but this is known, 
There is no way to close the inner space: 

For all the facile words at our command, 
There is no language two can understand. 


W.G. Van Keuren 
[321] 
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TWO POEMS 


CARNIVAL 


I have seen the crowds fade away 
and the ferris-wheel come 

to a creaking halt 

and the engines gasp 

their last weak sputter— 

I have seen the lights dimmed 
and the stands covered up 

and the last explosive car 

spurt into darkness. 

I have heard the parting shouts 
echo into fantastic silence. 

I have seen the trampled grass 
smothered in the oppression 

of loneliness and the crickets 
come forth—I have seen the night 
reclaim its own. 


QUEENS 


A star upsets and swims into her purple 
eyes but she is not alone with her desire. 


A social feeling agitates her friend: 
“Rosie, if you pick that rose, I’ll tell!” 
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Herman Gund 


“O can’t I pick a single one?” 


“I’m going!” is the oblique no. 


Such cowardice has force upon the bold. 
Unplucked the rose remains. 


“T wish our garden had a rose,” says Rose 
and to her thornless garden wishing goes. 


Herman Gund 


INBRED 


Now gazing sidewards toward the sea 
of battered light and boisterous sound, 
somehow a vastness suddenly 

crowds back the narrow walls of me- 


breathless, I look around. 


What had been flat monotony 

of sky and sea and passive shore, 
now blinds me with new brilliancy 

| I had forgotten these could be 

my blood and brain once more! 


Carl Bomberger 
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THREE POEMS 


CIRCULAR PATTERN 


From my high window I see 
white smoke blowing and 
black smoke blowing and 
sea-gulls flying and 

river flowing 

and men high up, aloof, 
mending a roof. 


And white men spading the ground 
and black men spading the ground; 
| hear the pick-ax’s sound ; 

I see the day unwound. 


And white smoke ploughing the air 
and black smoke ploughing the air 
and vanishing there; 

and bones deep in the ground, 
cold and aloof 

under a tight roof; 

and I hear the pick-ax Time 
chopping the clock’s chime. 
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May Lewis 


PROGRESS 


Old, gay, she sat with me beside the burning log; 
The comfortable dog lay at our feet; 
We drank our tea... . 


The room was filled with her; 

Erect, alert, 

One who had faced all challenges unhurt, 
Who now was warmly, thoroughly fulfilled 
With life as life had willed. 

No droop betrayed the mouth 

Nor slacked the muscles of the sensitive hand 
That taut or tender at the hours’ demand 
Had moulded circumstance. 

The eyes’ quick glance, like a free bird 
Direct from bough to bough, 

Flew from the past, as we agreed that now 
The angles of the world were strangely twisted: 
“But it grows better,” she insisted ; 


I raised a skeptic’s brow. 


“Ages ago,” she said, “I won a prize 

For geometric drawing.” 

The dim eyes shone: 

“T noticed then: however fine the point of compass pen 


Or firm the hand to close a circular line— 
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The end, seen through a magnifying glass, 
Invariably would overpass the start, a fraction: 
The spiral’s mounting action had begun.” 


She smiled: “A neat, authentic sign, 

That unescapable upward twist 

That flows, in spite of man, 

Through the blind channel of the human wrist.” 


STRIKERS 


Altogether these wills bind 
and what was scattered forms into a wall; 
the factory’s iron mind 


batters a barrier a thousand years tall. 


These wills locked, stronger than iron or stone, 
slow-gathering dt Last, the imperative of the slave, 
they are not themselves but the future. 

Nature has cast 

and welded this pattern deep in the tidal wave. 


May Lewis 
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MEDITERRANEAN 


The iris twists its root within the socket, 
Darkness burns in the desert air, 

Under the shimmering rock small creatures leer, 
Ruin moves like a squadron in the stars. 


The neon lights reflected in the rain, 

The rattle of the tram, the rolling train, 
The emerald silence of the tropic bay, 

Burn with the desperate currents of our time. 


The world turns over: the cactus and the pine 
Glint on the shining coast and desert frontier, 
Battleships ride at anchor, and their hulls 

Quench the blue sunlight on the dancing wave. 


Here, as a man stands up 
On the raised beaches of the world, Gibraltar stands, 
The ships move east and west, the cactus burns, 


And deeper currents move maternal ocean. 


Michael Roberts 
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erseé 


THE PAST IS DRAGGING STATUES 


THE SPRITELY DEAD 


‘There was a man within our tenement 

Who died upon a worn down step of day: 

The wreath they hung upon the doorway meant 
That there was nothing else for him to do. 

But he was obstinate, he would not rest: 

He dragged the flesh of silence everywhere 

On crippled wings, and we would hear him whi: 
While on our memory’s sill his eyes would roost. 
We saw him wring his thoughts in deep despair 
And stamp the color from our backyard scene: 
Careless, without his body, he would peer 

To find out if we noticed this new sin 

He was afraid, afraid: he climbed our vines 

And hid, on hands and knees, along our veins. 


INDEPENDENCE DAY 


The patriotic day explodes, and ten million hydra heads 
Swarm from the decapitated headlines on to the beds 

Of the frightfully awake who climb down into halls of heat 
While the exhausted weather butters out the street. 
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Oscar Williams 


The people standing silently at the curb are waiting for 
a bus: 

Be careful, don’t touch these people: this group is ominous: 

If you look closely you'll see that they are not standing, 

They are dancing, alive like lava, at time’s ending. 


The bus has just fallen on its studied rubber knees 
And gulps these people through its national arteries: 
It gets up with no neck broken or other defections 

But casts haggard eyes, from both sides, in all directions. 


Look further and you'll know it is riding an ocean of worms, 

That the waves are self explosive and will not come to 
terms: 

Though these people are on their way to the day after 
tomorrow, 

They look over the edge to see from whom they can 


borrow 


They want to borrow the timber for a raft of faith on the 
deep 

Where the baleful hydra heads make it seem appallingly 
steep, 

Where the wind is full of slag, and the heyday fireworks leap 


Over the nation fitfully turning in its frightful sleep. 
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erse¢ 
THE DREAM 


In a dream | saw civilization fallen, 

A city lay collapsed upon a plain: 

The debris was piled upon the fields 
Like a thick paint upon a bad painting. 


My companions and I were not concerned, 
We lay idly on our backs and we talked 
Casually around the campfire of the mind: 
And then it was that a woman walked by: 


Tigers were her eyes on the landscape 

And they tore up our thinking like paper: 

But we pretended we were unconcerned, 

And covered our hearts with the talk of the day: 


That life was casual, the world was usual, 

The small things good, the good things small: 
That another day’s work was finished, finished, 
The city lay collapsed, civilization fallen. 


“WHY THE SEA IS SALT” 


We are affrighted now to think: we fear 


That noise, the people, in the wind-washed bushes; 


Our endless childhood has a cavernous ear, 
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Oscar Williams 


It is no rainfall splashing quoits—that’s clear !— 
It is a sound within the house we hear,-—— 
The headline breaks, and out a nation gushes. 


And bugles’ clouds like giant mushrooms blow 
Along the golden airways down the mind: 

Out of our house oblivion’s billows flow,— 
The mills of the gods grind slowly, but not so 
The appalling world upon the radio 


Pouring its iron tides upon mankind. 


And now, now, the machine now cannot stop 
Exploding brimstone on the music’s stair ; 
The earth is filling, filling to the top, 

No room now for the cyclops in the shop 
Nor elsewhere at the gargoyle curtain drop 


Of faces headlong on the final air. 


PORTRAIT OF REALITY 


The ear, a fox, emerges from a cloud 
of thunder perched above the universe: 
the European headline in the crowd 


crows copper morning from a hidden hearse. 


Out of the flesh the jagged glass protrudes: 
the sky is gleaming in the broken lenses 
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tapping the blood of giant platitudes; 
scarred by hallucinations, roam three tenses. 


Through mists of moss, the future’s tom-toms come: 


the past is dragging statues through the rain: 
the present lives in spirals, hiding from 
the starlight at the eyeballs of the brain: 


the Buzzard’s two great eyes of sun and moon 
pop from the iron forehead of high noon 


MAN AND SQUIRREL 


I walk through soggy hallways of the rain 

And, past the bins of dried up daily bread, 
Meander to the pavements of the dead 

With a glass squirrel chewing in my brain. 

Its trembling paws adroitly turn and nurse 

The fastened thought upon its screwed up features 
And with the long range eyes of silent creatures 
It looks right through me at the universe 


There comes a sound of planets and of powe1 
Upon the sloped horizon’s grassy eaves: 
And can I stand, and will the brain endure 
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Oscar Williams 


With stars stampeding down my final hour? 
Of this, however, I am not quite sure. 


My squirrel scurries up a cloud of leaves. 


SUMMER DAY 


There is a snowfall of daylight in my room: 
Higher and higher it piles; 
It falls on everything, deep into glow of wood, 


Into the crevices it files 


Into shine of rug, up the books, against walls, 
Sloping down mind, in blue air, 

Layer after layer, mount these flakes of radiance, 
Drifting everywhere,- 


Until I’m suffocated under the snow hills of light, 
And my veins would freeze 

And I’d be buried but that I run for shelter 
Under the deep awnings of green trees. 


Oscar Williams 
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THE GOD IN THE CAR 


VERY analysis of modern literature that strives to be 

serious reaches somewhere in its course a discussion 
of the social crisis. It is by this question that the focus of 
contemporary minds is measured. 

For poetry, the crisis appears in a dual form—as a mate 
rial crisis and as a crisis of faith. The latter might be called 
the religious side of the crisis, the crisis in the image cast 
upon the mind by a world of unrest, which is expressed as 
a breakdown of faiths and loyalties. There is also the actual 
physical crisis: unemployment, suppression, war, 
conflict. 


social 


The religious side of the crisis manifested itself in poetry 
long before the material one—in this sense the spirit has 
been prophetic. Bread-lines, strikes and working class or 
ganization are newcomers to poetry; worship and doubt 
have been large themes for many years. “dA qui me louer?”’ 
cried Rimbaud in Une Saison en Enfer. “Quelle béte faut-il 
adorer?”” To whom shall I hire myself? What beast must 
be worshipped ? 

While awaiting, however, the descent of faith, of the 
ravisher who would not find it ungrateful (to paraphrase 
La Forgue), poetry acquired much knowledge, great and 
small. It discovered and noted concrete relations in many 
fields—objects, techniques, word-magic, sensations, dreams, 
Art. Feeling itself surrounded by vast forces, it searched all 


disciplines, enacted all doubts and convictions. A unique 
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The God in the Car 


posture of alertness, in unexpected situations and in situa- 
tions unexpectedly familiar, identified the various styles 
which became known as modern. 

If this probing of the actual was intended to be provi- 
sional—until'the apparition of the Beast to be worshipped 
—it had the effect of draining poetry of the unexpended 
spiritual gases accumulated during the early days of middle 
class revolutionary enthusiasm. It had the further effect of 
acclimatizing poetry within those orders of knowledge ob- 
tained through research and observation. No longer was 
the poet’s learning conceived as the reflex of a pure poetic 
Ego; that nature had lodged the universal Truths within 
the hearts and biographies of poets remained the conviction 
only of those who adored poetry from a distance. Poetry’s 
religicus hopes had expressed themselves, more or less unwit- 
tingly, as a scientific foraging. 

Yet, until quite recently, the poet’s approach to science, 
history, politics continued to be religious—he appropriated 
from these studies only the myths which they projected 
within him. In themselves, these disciplines were felt to be 
dangerous and inimical to poetry. ‘The poet feared being 
drawn away and alienated from himself, as all other pro- 
ducers of useful objects are subdued and made alien by their 
labors within the present organization of production. 

Thus, if poetry became “pure” and detached from social 
activity and social responsibility, it was not through an act 
of perverse free will or inhuman callousness. The poet and 


his art were pushed into a corner by economic and social 
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forces which he long ago recognized and hated, but the true 
human meaning of which he is just now beginning to under- 
stand. 

Just now! For though its religious shadow still con 
tinues and no doubt will continue to follow it in the form 
of individual faith-seeking, poetry has at last come to focus 
its attention upon the real body of the social crisis. Today, 
poetry has begun to overcome its timidity towards historic 
and economic analysis, and even to find a deep fraternity 
with these enemies of yesterday. 


Archibald MacLeish’s In Challenge Not Defense 
(Poetry, July 1938) is therefore faithful to the temper of 
its time when it considers hunger and unemployment as a 
matter of concern for poetry. One might say that he had 
glanced at society from an economic and historical point of 
view before applying to its dilemmas the solvent of his 
poetic will. For to his mind the crisis “‘is a crisis of hunger,” 
and, moreover, of hunger which the wealth of the modern 
world is capable of eliminating. 

But having traveled to this point with the contemporary 
movement in poetry, MacLeish relapses at once into a ret- 
rogressive religious interpretation of modern life. With 
one quick glance at the real world of the crisis he returns to 
the search for the Beast. But now faith will save not only 
the poet but society as well. The very fact, MacLeish 
argues, that the material crisis is not imposed by the mate- 
rial poverty of mankind means that the crisis has no mate- 
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rial explanation and will not be solved by material means. 
Sufficient wealth exists, therefore wealth and the manner in 
which it is produced is not the problem. 

The real “‘heart of the crisis,” says the faith-seeker, is a 
spiritual matter, a question of Poetry. “The failure is a 
failure of spirit... Men must make themselves over, through 
poetry make themselves capable of belief. 

From this premise MacLeish reaches the conclusion that 
history and economics have nothing to teach us. “Mathema- 
ticians of the mob,” the province of the economists is the 
past. Fascism, however, has conquered economics and the 
past of Germany and Italy by a deed of the imagination. 
Historians are, by profession, partisans of necessity; but to 
poetic humanity all things are possible. If you wish author- 
ity for this MacLeish concludes, you may have it: it was 
Aristotle who “distinguished poetry from history,” saying— 
“history draws things which have happened but poetry 
things which may possibly happen.” 

That for the first time in history the hunger and strife 
of humanity have no longer any material foundation is a 
great radical truth. It is a truth that was not discovered 
by poetry but by economic and historical analysis. As a 
major fact of our epoch, it has many human implications 
which we may expect poetry to reveal. With this knowl- 
edge as a starting-point poets will go far toward an under- 
standing of the tragedies of the past, the present and the 
future. But having touched the physical reality of the 
modern world MacLeish leaps to cover its nakedness with 
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the veil of religion. To him the contradiction of the world’s 
wealth signifies—contempt for economic and historic ne- 
cessity in the name of Poetry. 

Filled with this contempt, the message of poetry becomes 
the old pulpit-admonition: “The failure is a failure of the 
spirit.” “The entire cause lies in the hearts of men.” 
Only God—the word alone having been changed to Poetry 
—will deliver us! 

One would have felt ill at ease in stressing the logic by 
which MacLeish’s assumption of the need to reject the 
understanding of historical process leads to the major con- 
clusions of fascist thought. Whatever his reasoning, Mac- 
Leish is not a fascist, nor does he intend to aid fascisn 


J 





and with individuals logic is often less significant than 
intention. So there would be no point in coupling Mac 
Leish’s ideas with those of the fascists had he not himself 
founded his spiritualism upon the accomplishments of fas 
cism: “In Germany and Italy where men, some men, enough 
men to have power, have imagined life-like melodramas to 
take up the lack of life, the world’s economists have been 
made to look like infants.” Hitler, too, denies that it is 
possible to set a limit to the “creative” aspirations of the 
German folk. 

MacLeish rejects the conception of the social and eco 
nomic insolvency of Germany and Italy on the evidence 
that these countries have not literally fallen to pieces but 
have succeeded in arming themselves for murderous attacks 
in Spain and Ethiopia. To him a wave of life has been 
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rolled up there by poetry, even if this poetry is deadly and 
destructive. 

But what is this arming and murdering but the political 
program of economic insolvency? The events of the past few 
years have demonstrated conclusively that Super-Economics 
is driven along the road, not of Poetry, but of imperialist 
necessity. To accept fascism’s victory over economic neces- 
sity is to ignore the historic compulsions which force it inev- 
itably to plunge the world deeper and deeper into chaos. 
Further, to insist upon Germany’s and Italy’s “freedom” in 
this instance, is to charge all the crimes already committed 
by fascism to an inherent viciousness in the German and 
Italian imagination. 

In discarding the scientific assertion of fascism’s insol 
ency, MacLeish is like one who calls physicians quacks be- 
cause a patient dying of cancer “never looked better in his 
life.” 

The faith and the image are everything, cries the poetic 
Challenger, the means, the tactics, are the concerns of paltry 
souls. ‘“‘What this country needs is a good poem,” said 
Herbert Hoover in 1932. “Its absence is the crisis,’ echoes 
Archibald MacLeish (his italics). “The issue between a 
planned economy and an economy called free is not an issue. 
... The fact that we can talk of them as though they touched 
the life and death of our society merely betrays the poverty 
of our minds. Actually the issue, the one issue, we should 
talk about is this: What do we love? To what do we 


desire to be loyal? Once we know the answer to that 
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question everything will follow of itself.’ 

A qui me louer? Poetry’s old search for loyalties is thus 
projected into society as a whole. And by a quick reversal 
the poet-as-seeker is converted into the Poet Leader. 

Here poetry flings into the discard all the great acquisi- 
tions of its doubts. By such pretensions it will empty itself 
of content and lose its capacity to learn from and participate 
in social events. For the nature of these events is deter- 
mined historically and economically, not by poetic faith- 
seeking. There is no lack of desire in the broad masses— 
desire for peace, for security, for decent living conditions, 
for social participation. ‘There is no lack of conviction in 
the people that they want freedom and education. It is the 
means they are seeking. And by feeling for the means with 
which to be loyal to themselves, the historic masses provide 
the answer of reality to the religious questionings of the 
modern poetic “tradition.” 

“The defense of poetry in this time is a challenge. It is 
a challenge to all those who quarrel about the means by 
which the people shall be saved to hold their tongues and be 
silent until the poets shall have given the people speech.” 

Surely MacLeish spoke these words without forethought. 
Yet when one considers what has happened in this country 
and in the rest of the world during the past few years, it 
is difficult to be patient with such insolence, no matter how 
“innocent.” Take America alone: what was the original 
split with the A. F. of L. which enabled the CIO to organ- 


ize millions of workers but a “‘quarrel about the means’? 
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What is the effort towards unity today but a quarrel about 


the means? What was the sit-down strike but a mass-inven- 


tion of a means? One must have put aside past and present 
and fixed his gaze firmly on the problem of how to be 
“saved” to be capable of such contemptuous counsel. 

Let it be said, too, that MacLeish was most misguided 
in quoting Aristotle as authority for his “poetic” notion that 
all things are possible. Aristotle’s conception of the content 
of poetry—his conception of its réle has to do not with pos- 
sibility but with purgation—is the exact opposite of unlim- 
ited possibility. He said: ‘‘a poet’s object is not to tell what 
actually happened but what could and would happen either 
probably or inevitably . . . one [the historian] tells what 
happened and the other [the poet] what might happen. 
For this reason poetry is something more scientific and seri- 
ous than history, because poetry tends to give general truths 
while history gives particular facts.” (Myitalics. Fyfe’s trans.) 

No, not all things are possible. Possible is only that 
which is allowed or compelled by necessity. Poetry is truly 
poetry when its representation of events is more in accord 
with the inevitable than the mere accounts which passed as 
history in Aristotle’s day. Poetry is great when it repre- 
sents necessity, was the message of Greek dialectics. Not 
Aristotle but a sentimental and obscurantist pragmatism, in 
which the pleasures of inner stability are the sole measure 
of the good, is the source and authority of MacLeish’s phi- 
losophy of free poetic possibility. 


It is nothing new for poetry to issue “challenges.”’ In a 
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sense, the “challenge” has been the major subject matter of 
poetry during its entire modern career of social impotence. 
As poetry grew small and defenseless its illusions of its own 
significance often reached fantastic heights. The delivering 
of these challenges has never resulted either in fright o1 
in any serious hostility on the part of the enemy. After a 
brief delay, due no doubt to his being busy with running the 
world, the challenged party has responded with applause and 
support for his poetic antagonist. Every Church is main 
tained by its spiritual foes. 

In those epochs when poetry meshed into the wheels of 
history and exerted its power there it neither demanded 
nor pretended to a superior réle. It mastered whatever 
science was available, mixed in politics, gossip and religion, 
and in order to know itself studied the past of ‘humanity. 
The importance of poetry today, its challenge if you will, 
is in direct proportion to the obligations it assumes and the 
accuracy of its sense of the socially inescapable. Nothing 
was ever made glorious by adopting in advance of battle 
a posture of triumph. 


Harold Rosenberg 
A LETTER FROM ARCHIBALD MacLEISH 


To the Editor: 
Sorry I can’t oblige with a reply to Mr. Rosenberg’s piece. 
Very busy at the moment and besides it pretty well replies 


to itself. When you run into a blast like this you look for 
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the animus. The animus is stated. It is insolence in me to 
suggest that the poets of this country must give form and 
shape to the imagination of the people because this has al- 
ready been done. What Mr. Rosenberg means is that this 
has already been done by the Marxists. He may be right 
but the trouble is, as a lot of very wise Marxists can tell 
him, that the people of this country don’t know it. 

The rest is all pretty obvious.. The straw man antithesis 
between “faith” and scientific economic determinism at the 
beginning won’t fool anyone who has ever seen a straw man. 
Economic determinism is of course a “faith” itself — one 
of the most powerful faiths of our time. As for Hitler and 
Mussolini—it is comforting to know that they are really on 
the rocks. Someone ought to tell them. It would save the 
lives of 2 lot of American and English and other anti-fascists 
who are fighting them in Spain, to say nothing of the Span- 
iards themselves. All any of us need to do apparently is 
to sit back and wait for the collapse foretold in the books. 
If this were the general Communist position liberals who 
are making common cause with Communists against fascism 
would do better to stand alone. Fortunately it isn’t. Com- 
munists know as well as other anti-fascists that fascism 
is a very real and terrible danger and precisely for the reason 
I state in the article Mr. Rosenberg attacks. There remains 
one last word of heartfelt thanks however. I am an uncon- 
scious fascist again. And I crib my ideas from Herbert 
Hoover. That really tickles me. 


A. MacL. 
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erse 
ANOTHER CHANCE 


HERE will be no amelioration in our verse writing 
until more attention is paid to melodic line in music, 
by the writers of verse. 
The few composers who have wished to profit by what 
I have done in my operas (Villon and Cavalcanti) have 
not found a body of verbal matter already composed in Eng- 
lish that could serve for the same ends. I mean, definitely, 
that the poetry just is not there to be set to music. 
Chaucer had a lyric technique, Shakespeare used a lyric 
technique in his lyrics, but his dramatic verse was made to 
be declaimed, not sung. A lyric technique with limited 
range existed down through the time of Waller and Cam- 
pion and to Rochester. Browning revived it in a few songs. 
A great many other literary poets simply did not use a lyric 
technique, or if they attempted it, did not develop it very far. 
Without at least the rudiments of musical knowledge it 
seems improbable that anyone will develop it very far. 


The present note announces the existence of a laboratory 
where a certain kind of constructive experiment can be 
tested. I am not advertising for musical genius nor in any 
way attempting to set limits to its activity. I am announc- 
ing an opening for men who have a certain sort of diligence 
and wish to direct it to a kind of musical labor not practiced 
in conservatories known to me, and which—to judge by 
their results and the tendencies in most current music—is 
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definitely (though very possibly unconsciously) opposed by 
them. 

I am interested in melodic line. That is the part of 
music whereto the verse line can adhere. It is the part of 
music which is definitely part of the serious metrist’s tech- 
nique. To know what sort of verbal “melody” can be com- 
bined with and welded to the musician’s notes, or whereto 
the latter can weld his notes, it is necessary to know more 
about music than the average versifier has for some time 
cared to know. Symphonic writing, the all too numerous 
attempts to conceal melodic inadequacy and incompetence 
by a multitude of instruments or by a quite clever, though 
often very messy, alternation and variety of instrumental 
conjunctions does not assist in this exploration. 

[ am interested in composers who are willing to start 
writing for one, two or three instruments. When they have 
attained sufficient lucidity in that field, I am in a position to 
have their work piayed. 

I don’t mean that I want scraps and patches. I doubt if 
any young composer will find a better way of learning his 
job than via déchiffrage of the bases of great masters, and 
the reduction of old music for small groups of modern and 
available instruments. 


For the student of verbal melody, the fiddle is the modern 
instrument. And the violin sonata or reduced concerto is 
his most fecund field of experiment. 


The new microphotographic processes, developed under 
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the tutelage of Cuthbert Lee’, utilizing the Argus Micro- 
film Reader, open, or are about to open, a field of opportunity 
to young composers who can not afford research in Europe. 
The work of Dr. W. Gillies Whittacker of Scottish Acad- 
emy of Music, his editions of William Young and of Pur- 
cell, might indicate the lines on which I believe this work 
should proceed. 

The stagnation in music publishing is due, in part, to 
the decades wherein music has been a separate interest, not 
an integral part of the most active intellectual life. With 
the reintegration ot the arts there should be a considerable 
stirring up of the reading of music, even among those of us 
who don’t perform it even in private. 

The lucidity of Vivaldi’s MS., for example, can give con- 
siderable pleasure even if one read it in silence far from an 
instrument. Failing adequate publishing facilities, I can at 
least obtain performance for work that touches a certain 
level. And when the work has been tested in performance 
it should be easier to rouse a publisher’s interest. 

I should be glad to see (in particular) reductions of Dow- 
land, Jenkins and Vivaldi for fiddle and keyboard, or for 
two fiddles and keyboard, plus ’cello, or for fiddle and 
*cello, or two fiddles without keyboard. Naturally the sim- 
pler the combination the easier it is to obtain a performance 
and a high degree of precision in the performance. 

I am not proposing this as a separate activity, nor do I 


*Science Service, 2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
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suggest that anyone should give up writing poetry to take 
to music. I am suggesting this as exercise for young poets 
who want to learn their own job. National minstrelsy can- 
not be the work of one man alone. The sprouting genera- 
tion should see that Vachel Lindsay was right about some 
things, not in contradiction to, but supplementing the dryest 
and most pedantic experiments made by the undersigned 
back in 1910 or 1911 in verse forms. The imagist activity 
consisted in getting rid of verse-slush and too many ad- 
jectives. As soon as this was done there set in a counter- 
current toward obesity. There is no need to give up any 
good quality. Poetry cannot however be made by the mere 
omission of one or more parts of speech. A knowledge of 
strophic structure could and should assist in the invention 
of structure. “The work on musical form should lead to 
verbal composition fit to be set to music. 

Ezra Pound 

REVIEWS 
A LOST ADDRESS 


Selected Poems, by John Gould Fletcher. Farrar & Rine- 
hart. 

a4 HO recalls the address now of the Imagists?” asked 

MacLeish in his Invocation to the Social Muse. 
Those of us with long memories recall a hospitable place, 
where several people having no real business there tempo- 
rarily checked their poetic luggage. Among these was John 
Gould Fletcher. From the first it was obvious that this 
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author, while interested in technical experiments, cared little 
for the principles of the group with which he was associated. 
The present volume emphasizes his divergence from them. 
There is not a poem in the book handled with the directness, 
the terse precision, that mark the best work of the school, 
and while some of the early poems are written in “‘the se 
quence of the musical phrase’’, the later ones incline to fol- 
low “‘the sequence of the metronome”. Nevertheless, Fletch- 
er’s Selected Poems offer, in however oblique a manner, a 
tribute to imagism. For they exhibit, on page after page, 
the faults against which the group so loudly, so vigorously, 
and not altogether vainly, inveighed. 

Throughout the volume one finds the helpless elision, the 
ineffective inversion, the careless cliché. On the first page 
‘’oainst” appears twice, nor does the poet hesitate later to 
write “mid”, “’neath’, “’gain’, or to speak of thickets 
“where once did climb the wild grape-cables’. Such banali 





ties as “You were I and I was you’, “haunted by hopeless 
sin”, are not exceptional. In the midst of a piece of rhymed | 
prose, the flexible form of which should encourage lively 
writing, Fletcher shamelessly asserts, “Life is a dream’. 
Some pieces are marred by rhetorical vagueness, exemplified | 


in 
Towards the impossible, i 
Towards the inaccessible, 
Towards the ultimate, | 
Towards the silence, } 
Towards the eternal, 
These blossoms go. 


Others make flat prose statements without the saving 
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touch of a concrete detail, as in the poem mysteriously en- 
titled Elegy on the Building of the Washington Bridge: 
There is a bridge before us we have need 

To build; a bridge whose links 

Are consciousness, whose roadway faith, whose anchoring towers 
Are the flesh acting and the mind that thinks. 


Was there a poet once who wrote about “the pierless bridge”’ 

of faith? Was there a poet who hymned The Bridge? 

Shades of Emily and Hart Crane! Do you laugh or weep? 
The book holds a few pieces that continue to please, either 

by the splendor of their imagery or the richness of their 

internal rhymes. ‘Thus, one returns with delight to the 

third section of the opening piece, /rradiations, a passage 

which is indeed a complete poem in itself: 

Over the roof-tops race the shadows of clouds; 

Like horses the shadows of clouds charge down the street. 

Whirlpools of purple and gold, 

Winds from the mountains of cinnabar, 

Lacquered mandarin moments, palanquins swaying and balancing 

Amid the vermil’o pavilions, against the jade balustrades. 

Glint of the glitte-ing wings of dragon-flies in the light 

Silver filaments, olden flakes settling downwards, 

Rippling, quivering flutters, repulse and surrender, 

The sun broidered up... the rain, 

rhe rain rustling wit} e sun. 


Over the roof-tom r.-. che shadows of clouds; 
Like horses the adows of clouds charge down the street. 


The Blue Symphony, another early poem, contains a pas- 
sage that skilfully evokes the cold charm of a goblin stream: 
One chuckles by the brook for me: 
One rages under the stone. 


One makes a spout of his mouth; 
One whispers—one is gone. 
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One over there on the wate: 
Spreads cold ripples 

For me 

Enticingly. 


— a, tee. oe 


The vast dark trees 
Flow like blue veils 
Of tears 

Into the water. 


Sour sprites, 
Moaning and chuckling, 


What have you hidden from me? 

But not content to conclude here, the poet adds another six 
lines which blur the picture. Clipper Ships, a prose poem, 
opens stirringly: “Beautifully as a tiered cloud, skysails set 
and shrouds twanging, she emerges from the surges that 
keep running away before day on the low Pacific shore.”’ 
But this vividness is not sustained. The two other pieces 
of symphonic prose, The Old South and The Passing of the 
South, are nearer prose than poetry, and the casual rhymes 
are obtrusive. 

The penultimate section of the book consists of thirteen 
elegies, on a variety of subjects which include a transatlantic 
voyage, the Jewish people, Thomas A. Edison, an empty 
skyscraper, the Russian revolution, Tintern Abbey, and The 
Last Judgment. Just why Fletcher chooses to call these 
effusions “elegies” is not clear, though some of them are 
mournful enough. It is in these ambitious pieces that one 
expects to find the poet’s attitude toward the problems of 
his generation stated or implied, but it is not clear whether 
he hopes for “the great renewal of the coming spring’ that 
will flower out of revolution, or whether he shares the bleak 
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view of Thomas Hardy, to whom he dedicates The Black 
Rock. It is evident that he admires such intransigeants as 
Columbus, Blake, Nietzsche, and Whitman, but the volume 
fails to reveal any integrated philosophy. It is interesting 
to note that one looks in vain for an expression of the view- 
point stated in ] Take My Stand, the manifesto of the south- 
ern agrarians with whom Fletcher at one time allied himself. 

The book is flawed, however, less by the poet’s failure to 
declare himself than by the weakness of his execution. The 
good work fails to balance the shocking faults of the vol- 
ume as a whole. Oddly enough, Fletcher saw fit to exclude 
some of his neatest work, as, for example, the delicate hokkus 
from his book of Japanese Prints. While rejecting the les- 
sons that the imagists could have taught him, he has appar- 
ently failed to heed the instructions of the symbolists. His 
is neither the chiselled line nor the musical nuance. He lost 
an address that was worth remembering, and in all his 
further peregrinations found no better home. 


Babette Deutsch 
MORE OF THE SAME 
New Writing I’, Spring 1938. Edited by 
London: Lawrence and Wishart. 
In this fifth number of New Writing, edited by John 
Lehmann, by far the most interesting material is that which 


deals with the lives and work of those who are 


John Lehmann 


actively 
and consciously engaged in promoting the life of the world 


to come. From Spain, from China, from Germany, where 
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the forms of the struggle are most dramatic, come these 
soundly written and heartening reports of human decency 
and bravery. Why not come right out and say that the 
most interesting material in this book is that which has to 
do with the lives of members of the Communist Party? 
This would, perhaps, be unfair to Christopher Isherwood’s 
story, The Landauers, but even here the reader is not ex- 
plicitly satisfied that Bernhard is not a Communist. 

On the other hand, without insisting on cheeriness as an 
esthetic canon, some of the case histories, the tales of village 
idiocy, the photos of proletarian life, seem to me pretty 
dreary. These have a tendency, I think, to backfire, and to 
present pictures of the author rather than the object at 
which he is presumably aiming; their formulae testify to the 
prevalence, in letters, of the phenomenon of projection. It 
is not unrealistic, I trust, to suppose that the working class 
is a valuable instrument of social change precisely because it 
is not as nervous, dispirited, work-sodden and woe-begone as 
its sympathetic observers among intellectuals are sometimes 
inclined to make out. Two of the Russian stories in the 
collection, the one about shock-tempo, and the one about the 
housing crisis, (this latter to be particularly commended to 
those who think anybody there who criticizes the govern- 
ment gets stood against a wall and shot), have a savor and 
gusto that should be held up to those proletarian writers 
this side of social change as something more than a mere 
matter of before and after taking. A third Russian story, 
Liompa, by Yuri Olesha, illustrates that the simple declara- 
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tive sentence contains, among its other possibilities, that of 

tedium: 
A rat appeared in the dustbin. In the kitchen they were 
cooking chipped potatoes. The primus stove had been lit. 
Che life of the primus stove began splendidly: a torch reach- 
ing up to the ceiling. It died a short blue flame. Eggs were 
jumping in the boiling water. One of the lodgers was boiling 
crayfish alone. He picked up a live crayfish with two fingers 
by its middle. The crayfish was a greenish watery color. 


... Two or three drops of water suddenly leaked from the 
tap, by themselves. 


This is not all. 

Poetry does not stand out in this collection. C. Day 
Lewis is represented by three characteristic homilies; Stephen 
Spender by translations of the German Bertold Brecht, and 
the Spaniard Miguel Hernandez. This poet, whose work 
has been translated on our side the Atlantic by William 
Carlos Wiiliams and Willard Maas, is, for all his violence 
and rhetorical fury, a vital and passionate young writer. 
The other English poets in the present collection include 
Kenneth Allott, Randall Swingler, and R. B. Fuller. Their 
work, while not as sharply incised as the writing of W. H. 
Auden (who is otherwise unrepresented), nevertheless is 
definitely stamped with his imprint, as is likely to be that of 
every young poet today whose mind and ear are at all sen- 
sitive. Either that, or Auden has heard more acutely and 
rendered with sharper point the circumambient voices of the 
British isles. 

The mind divided from the working body 


Looks in the bowels and will find them foul: 
The accurate response is never ready 
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And like a drunken lady 

That foggy membrane called the soul 

Totters along shamefaced and sham and shoddy. 
Or: 

It is not the gaiety nor the psychic hope 

That save us or renews us at this time. 

Illusion can be blown to any shape 

Of pleasure, wit, or sleep, 

Yet though it be intense as steam, 

When it condenses, we shall only weep. 


In such speech it is easier to recognize current than indi- 
vidual idiom. 
Rolfe Humphries 


WELL-MADE LYRICS 


Winter-burning, by Lindley Williams Hubbell. Knopf. 

This is the kind of poetry that gives pleasure by fulfilling 
its own requirements. It knows how to swim in the musi- 
cal element, but is less at home in the rhythm of blank and 
free verse, and does small things best. Its usual adequacy 
makes most criticism seem greedy. 

Before passing to criticism that is unfair, there are one or 
two charges that can fairly be made. In the first Sonnet, in 
City of Islands, 1 and II, in Three Letters, and The Akron, 
the rhetoric strains but fails to capture the meaning alive, 
and most of the associations are sterile. In the small lyrics, 
the vocabulary is occasionally more brittle and abstract than 
it need be. ‘“‘Elect,’’ “expiate,” “immaculate,” “essential,” 
“atomic,” “intrinsic.” The bony portion of Emily Dickin- 
son’s vocabulary appears so much lately in our lyrics that 
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we begin to feel these words are being used, not for their 
own sake, but because Emily Dickinson and a few others 
have used them well. Or perhaps it is her metaphysical turn 
that is here and elsewhere being overdone, for the same 
reason. But Before Rain, Fenwick, Return, Christmas Card 
are free of this fault, as of most others. 

If it is the privilege of criticism to be greedy, the reader 
may ask why this book, as a whole, is unsatisfying. Take 
the lyric, Old Books. It rises proudly: 

Sappho’s dark hyacinth, 

Prospero with his rod, 

Achilles in his tent, 

Saint Francis praising God: 
but slides away: ‘That are more lovely than your life, More 
actual than you.” And other poems end as follows: “Fears 
not dying, having died long since.’’ ‘‘How in the end it 
will avail him nothing at all.” ‘He is dead, my bird, he is 
dead.” “The hands atug at the rope Are scarcely more 
than dust.’” And the heart 

Finds image thus in the uneaten fruit, 

The disappearing birds. 

The mood of this poetry is the carpe diem which has been 
fertile for lyric poetry, because such poetry shone against a 
background of old age and death, and often achieved a tragic 
regret. Winter-burning grieves over the passage of time, 
but the regret is not tragic; only melancholy, because the 
time was passed almost for the sake of regretting. 


Anne Channing 
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“EVERY WORD IS INTENTIONAL” 


The World at My Shoulder, by Eunice Tietjens. The 

Macmillan Co. 

The amazing thing about Eunice Tietjens’ book of remi- 
niscences, The World At My Shoulder, is the great variety 
of experiences it records. She was born in Evanston, and 
if there is or was a perfectly fresh-water creek in the whole 
of America it is that suburb of prohibition and evangelism, 
where Frances Willard held forth for so many years. But 
the strange American psyche turns up in unpredictable ways. 
The youth born in Ipava, Illinois, dies in India, and his 
ashes are scattered on the Ganges. From the far west 
came John Reed who found his grave near the Kremlin. 
George Cram Cook lies somewhere in Greece. This shows 
that fresh water clams originated in the sea, and that some 
of them retain salt which eventually carries them back to 
ocean water. From a reading of this book one does not 
get the idea that Eunice Tietjens has been a restless spirit 
But that she has been venturesome and keen for adventure 
is plain enough. 

Her father was a banker who died under tragic circum 
stances, but who left enough for his widow and children to 
be comfortable upon. In Evanston she had for a schoolmate 
that Marguerite Wilkinson who during the days of poetic 
rage in America published anthologies and books of criticism. 
One thing to be noted is that Miss Tietjens’ career has been 
interrupted again and again. Her father’s death at thirteen 
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sent her off to Paris in charge of a mother of strong vitality. 
It was during the days of the Dreyfus excitement. After- 
wards there was Dresden, where Miss Tietjens discovered 
Ibsen’s plays and Wagner’s music. Then Paris again where 
at nineteen she married Paul Tietjens, the author in con- 
junction with Frank Baum of The Wizard of Oz. In Paris 
she knew Isadora Duncan. 

The marriage was not successful, and after three years 
abroad she was back in Evanston, where she was fortunate 
in having the literary association of Henry Kitchell Web- 
ster, and later in Chicago of George Cram Cook. This 
was about 1911, when Francis Hackett was editing the 
literary supplement of The Chicago Evening Post. 

With everyone who ever writes authentic poetry the time 
comes when the nature of poetry is revealed. One night 
Floyd Dell was reading “When the hounds of Spring are 
on winter’s traces’, and descanting upon that melliferous 
chorus. Poetry? Poetry is certainly that chorus, as the 
voung then believed, and as the old believed with a confi- 
dence that nothing disturbed. But at that meeting Cook 
took down Whitman and read “Come, lovely and soothing 
death”. We gather that it was the reading of Whitman 
that showed Miss Tietjens that poetry is a live thing, a 
vital, significant expression of the spirit of man. So she 
began to write verses herself. Swinburne was a great poet, 
but to other poets he passed only metrics, not life. It took 
old Chapman, after the richness of Spenser, to open the eyes 
of Keats. 
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Through reading and through schools in America and 
abroad Miss Tietjens by this time was well read. She was 
a linguist too. And now the thing happened that took her 
the way for which she was prepared. Harriet Monroe 
founded Portry, and everyone who was ready for that 
event had the chance to participate in its career. She joined 
the staff of Porrry, where she became friends with Sara 
Teasdale and Zoé Akins, Alice Henderson, Lindsay, and 
the men poets who in company with the women poets drew 
to that magazine like steel filings to a magnet. Her words 
about Harriet Monroe are tender and just, showing the 
sterling qualities, the genuine capacity for loyal friendship 
of that memorable woman. 

It is impossible not to feel resentment at the interruptions 
in Miss Tietjens’ life, considering her talent and the poems 
she has written, despite travels and illnesses. Her life in 
Japan and in inner China, and here and there in Europe, 
stored her mind with material for poems but deprived her of 
the tranquility in which poems can be written. Then came 
the World War, and she sailed to France as a correspondent 
for the Chicago Daily News. In France she went through 
danger and through hardship, and seems never to have 
quailed. One chapter in this book thrills with horror, and 
lifts with admiration for the courage that she showed in the 
face of great peril. It is the chapter entitled “I Ride with a 
Corpse”, which tells of the death of Mademoiselle de la 
Valette, who carelessly picked up a harmless looking stick on 
a battle field. It was a kind of bomb, and its explosion tore 
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the body of the unfortunate woman into pieces. Miss Tiet- 
jens all night went about from one military station to an- 
other trying to give the body burial, and at last braved all 
the pickets and guards on a long many-mile ride to Paris, 
where she delivered the body to relatives. 

After the war she was back in Chicago, and on the staff 
of Porrry again. Then after a divorce from Tietjens she 
married Cloyd Head. This was fortunate in every way. 
For he is as brave as she is, as unreckoning of likely con- 
sequences, as indifferent to the need of money. They have 
lived in Tunisia, in the Sahara desert, whither they went on 
a purse that the average person would not trust as far as 
Grand Rapids is from Chicago. But always they came 
through happily. In Tunisia she and Cloyd Head saw the 
life which they made into the play Arabesque. The play 
had a Broadway production, and should have succeeded, one 
feels, after reading what it was about and what was done 
to it in its direction. The two of them were pretty well 
down after that flop, but they rose and went traveling again. 

This is a very honest book, and of fascinating interest. It 
is fluently and beautifully written. Eunice Tietjens has 
seen what many writers have only imagined. Now that 
her travels seem to be over—far travels, at least—she can 
devote herself to poetry. In that field she has many fine 
poems to her credit. But above poems is the character of 
the woman, which for bravery, good will, sense of humor, 
uncomplaining endurance, has few if any parallels in the 
annals of American women. 
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NEWS NOTES 


The public interest in poetry gains momentum. One sign of 
this is the reception given to our recent Federal Poets’ Number. 
The newspapers were unusually generous in the amount of space 
they accorded us. For example, Harry Hansen devoted a large 
section of his column in the World-Telegram to an editorial on 
the special issue, in which he commented: “There are few writers 
today arguing that poetry should be completely divorced from 
realities. Indeed, I have seen no competent statement of that kind 
in ten years. But Mr. MacLeish had a point to make—that poetry 
alone could fire the imagination with the vision of a new world 
and become again ‘the one deliverer of the people.’ .. . The poems 
seem to have been chosen with great care, for few are combative 
and crude. There are several references to Spain, but in nearly 
every case the emphasis seems to be on literary value rather than 
timeliness.” Richard L. Leekley, reviewing the WPA number in an 
impressive four-column spread in the Minnesota Leader, observed 
“Many persons do not read poetry at all after they leave school 
To those who left school ten and twenty years ago an exciting 
discovery is therefore in store. American poetry is slowly return- } 
ing toward the essential core of living which most of us know 
well. This collection shows it.” And Isabel Paterson, in the 
Herald-Tribune, took the issue as a text, or pretext, for a column 
of enjoyable ragging, in which she applauds Mr. MacLeish’s senti- 
ments but complains that the writers as a whole are doing little to | 
solve the weighty questions they propound. Quoting a phrase 
from one of the poems, she suggests: “Why not consult the 
ectoplasm of Immanuel Kant?” 

A particularly thoughtful and well-written review, and one 
calculated to arouse much controversy, was the article by Simon 
Wells in the Daily Worker. It begins: “The July issue of Poetry 

confirms the knowledge that here, on a relief project, are 
some of the ablest poetic talents in America.” But this review 
goes on to assert that “the great mass of poems . . . show a com | 
plete lack of forthright emotion, share the same practice of taking 
little droplets of reality and filtering them through layers and layers | 
of irony and introspective analysis until all sense of something alive 
is lost. . .. These poets, like the magazine Poetry itself, engaged 
in a battle for the freedom of the artist, but by not seeking a base 
in the battle for the freedom of the American people, merely ran 
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for the most part from Babbitt into the ‘Wasteland.’ They fought 
the academicians merely on the basis of language and form, and 
made of poetry an instrument so marvelously fashioned that it 
couldn’t be used for anything, a cup so delicate that nothing could 
be poured into it. . . . We think these poets should consider care- 
fully the questions raised by MacLeish. We do not think he has 
phrased the problem perfectly. In his eagerness to display the 
senselessness of oppression in the world today, and to bring home 
the fact that the greatness of an artist is measured by his greatness 
as a man, as a leader and thinker, he over-reaches himself. . . 
But basically his challenge hits the mark, and it should be pon- 
dered deeply.” 

Poets who are contemplating book publication will be interested 
in a report on the publishing field made by B. A. Heimbinder for 
the Poetry Society of America. Some of the leading publishers 
were asked to explain their policy in regard to poetry. Out of 
eleven who reply, seven show themselves more or less unfavorable 
to the idea of publishing books of verse by new writers. Three 
of these—D. Appleton-Century, Lippincott, and Little, Brown 
—announce that they cannot consider poetry at all. Henry Holt 
& Company “publish from two to four books of poetry a year” 
and “would not be able to consider the work of unknown writers 
unless of unusual distinction.” Dodd, Mead would welcome “one 
in a thousand.” Longmans, Green “do not refuse to publish poetry, 
but would publish only what we feel to be a most exceptional piece 
of work.” Scribner’s “publish on an average about two new vol- 
mes of poetry a year.” 

Of those who respond more favorably, the Macmillan Company 
is “always interesting in considering manuscripts of poetry” and 
“will promise to give them careful attention.” Alfred A. Knopf 
reports: “We do not limit our poetry pubications to a definite 
number nor to established poets.” Harper & Brothers “do not aim 
at a large poetry list” but “welcome new material for consideration 
at any time.” And Farrar & Rinehart reply that “if a manuscript 
of poetry has outstanding quality and we are genuinely enthusi- 
astic, we would publish it, even if we suspected that we might 
lose money by doing so.” 

It should be noted that several firms with outstanding poetry 
lists, such as Random House, Harcourt, Brace, Houghton Mifflin, 
Viking Press, Putnam’s, etc., are not represented in this report. If 
replies from these firms had been included, the results might have 
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Amy Bonner is completing, for Poetry, a similar investigation 
of the magazine field, asking the editors of the leading American 
periodicals to formulate as clearly as possible their attitude to- 
ward poetry. Their replies are of interest not only as a guide 
to the specific verse requirements of the magazines, but for the 
insight they give into the reaction of the general reading public. 
The results of Miss Bonner’s survey will be published in an early 
issue. 

Two new quarterly magazines, both featuring the work of 
younger writers, deserve notice this month. 

Seven is edited by John Goodland and Nicholas Moore at the 
Poplars, Taunton, England. It is publishing stories, poems, and 
book-reviews by British and American contributors, including such 
poets as George Barker, D. S. Savage, Ruthven Todd, J. L. 
Sweeney, and Keidrych Rhys. The format is well-designed and 
the work presented of high quality. 

Acorn, a distinctly readable newcomer, also prints stories, articles 
and reviews, as well as poetry “from a socially progressive per- 
spective.” This magazine, which is edited by John Sidney and 
associates at 72 Barrow Street, New York, welcomes particularly 
the young unpublished poet. The summer issue brings to light 
some vigorous new talent and gives the reader good value for 
his ten cents. 


NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


ABBIE HUSTON EVANS was born in New Hampshire in 1881. She 
spent her childhood on the Maine coast, was educated at Radcliffe, 
and served overseas with the A.E.F. during the war. She is the 
author of two books of poems, Outcrop (1928) and The Bright 
North, just published by Macmillan. In 1930 she received our 
Guarantors Prize. 

OSCAR WILLIAMS, a New York advertising man, published his first 
book of poems in 1921, when he was twenty years old. At that 
time he stopped writing poetry and did not begin again until 1937. 
His poems have appeared recently in The New Republic, Life @ 
Letters Today, Scribner’s, etc., and in the New Anthology of Mod- 
ern Poetry edited by Selden Rodman. 

MICHAEL ROBERTS, the well-known English poet, was editor of 
The Faber Book of Modern Verse and is the author of a recent 
prose volume, The Modern Mind, reviewed in our May issue by 
Reuel Denney. 
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MAY LEWIS, a native and resident of New York City, has con- 
tributed frequently to Poetry since 1925. A book of her poems, 
Red Drumming in the Sun, was published in 1931 by Knopf. 

RALPH GUSTAFSON, of Sherbrooke, Quebec, but now living in 
London, was introduced to our readers last December. He is the 
author of a book of poems, The Golden Chalice, and of a play 
in verse, Alfred the Great. 

HERMAN GUND has done editorial work in New York and Penn- 
sylvania since graduating from Columbia in 1935. His poems 
have appeared in various magazines and anthologies. 

The following poets make their first appearance here: 

JULIAN SYMONS is a member of the younger group of English 
poets and editor of Twentieth Century Verse. He is preparing an 
article on W. H. Auden, to appear in a future issue of Poetry. 

ELIZABETH BOHM, of New York, was born in London, the daugh- 
ter of the American painter, Max Bohm. Her poems have ap- 
peared in The North American Review, Commonweal, The Sat- 
urday Evening Post, etc. 

CARL BOMBERGER is a teacher of English in the Pleasantville, 
N. J., Senior High School. 

W. G. VAN KEUREN was born twenty-five years ago in Pittsburgh, 
attended Fennsyivania State College, and has lived for the past 
fifteen years in Watertown, Mass. 


This month’s prose contributors are all familiar. HAROLD ROSEN- 
BERG, of New York, has appeared frequently here as poet and 
critic. He recently edited the Federal Writers’ Project number 
of Direction. The essay by ARCHIBALD MACLEISH in our July issue, 
to which Mr. Rosenberg replies, was one of the most widely quoted 
articles ever published in Poetry. Although resident in Europe 
for the past thirty years, EZRA POUND has played a dynamic part in 
the American poetry movement. His most recent book is The 
Fifth Decad of Cantos (Farrar & Rinehart). EDGAR LEE MASTERS, 
author of the famous Spoon River Anthology and many other vol- 
umes, has been a contributor to Portry since the earliest years. 
BABETTE DEUTSCH, whose latest group of poems appeared in our 
August issue, is the author of the critical study, This Modern 
Poetry. ROLFE HUMPHRIES was co-editor of the anthology of war 
ballads, And Spain Sings. He was recently appointed to a Gug- 
genheim Fellowship. ANNE CHANNING, who has appeared pre- 
viously as a poet, lives in Hubbard Woods, Ill. She is the wife of 
the painter, Fairfield Porter. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 
ORIGINAL VERSE: 


The Bright North, by Abbie Huston Evans. Macmillan Co. 

The Spider and the Clock, by S. Funaroff. International Pub- 
lishers. 

Mirrors of Venus, by John Wheelwright. Bruce Humphries. 

Salutation to Valediction, by Sherry Mangan. Bruce Humphries. 

My Cape Cod, by Sarah Dixon. Bruce Humphries. 

Third Person, by Brian Coffey. Europa Press, London, England. 

Lyrics of the Nile, by C. B. Ashbee. Oxford University Press. 

Spectrum, by Elvia Graham Melton. Chapman and Grimes, 
Boston. 

Poems, by Charlotte Corbett. Antioch Press, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

Poems, by Greta Rowell. Shakespeare Head Press, Oxford. 

Stationary Verse, by Delacourt Kell. Saunders Studio Press, 
Claremont, Calif. 

Idle Hours, by Lise Perrilliat Fowler. Arthur H. Stockwell, London. 

Selected Poems, by Mary Gray. Priv. ptd., Hartford, Conn. 

Masks and Gypsy Music, by Amey Smyth. Poetry Publishers, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Smoke Around the Sun, by Gladys Brown Denison. Henry Har- 
rison. 

Verses, by Evalyn Schaffle. Henry Harrison. 

This Living Urge, by Lorraine Patterson. Henry Harrison. 

Many Voices, by Helen Wieand Cole. Henry Harrison. 

Out of the Bog, by Harold Strong Gulliver. Henry Harrison. 

Rhymes of the French Regime, by Arthur S. Bourinot. Thos. Nel- 
son, Ltd., Toronto. 

Eleven Poems, by Arthur S. Bourinot. Priv. Ptd., Rockcliffe, Ot- 
tawa, Canada. 

Challenge to Fear, by Leslie Ault. Branch Publishers, Woodstock, 
N. Y 


First Sun, by Leo Joseph Allard. Whitney Press, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Moods of the Moment, by Thornton Lovelace. Arthur H. Stock- 
well, London. 

Midstream—Midnight, by Robert Goldsborough. Priv. Ptd., N. Y. C. 
ANTHOLOGIES: 

The Silver Branch, An Anthology of Old [rish Poetry, edited by 
Sean O’Faolain. Viking Press. 

Winged Cargoes, edited by Dion O’Donnol, Odell Francis, and 
Eugene Phillips. Wagon & Star, Los Angeles. 
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| MAINE BALLADS 


ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN | 


The poet of the Pulitzer prize 
winner, “Strange Holiness” pre- 
sents here a book of verse about 
Down Easters...as real as 
| huckleberries and bayberry 
candles. $1.75 


The BRIGHT NORTH | 


By 
ABBIE HUSTON EVANS | 


A volume of short lyrics which 
reveals a new and mature talent. 
The poems deal with everyday 
matters in a New England coun- 
tryside. $1.75 


at any bookstore 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
| 60 Fifth Ave., New York 
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PARTISAN REVIEW 


“PARTISAN REVIEW is by far the liveliest monthly 


that current English literature can show.” 


—A. Desmond Hawkins in THE CRITERION 


In the August-September issue: 

F. W. Dupee: THE ENGLISH LITERARY LEFT 
the poetry of W. H. Auden, Stephen Spender, Louis Mac- 
Neice and their circle . . . its background in the society 
and politics of modern England .. . its literary sources 
and evolution. 


Other features: 

Knoxville: 1915, a story by JAMES AGEE 

Art and Politics, bby LEON TROTSKY 

The Recent Soviet Cinema, by Dwight Macdonald 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: Four issues for $1 


PARTISAN REVIEW 
22 East 17th St., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: I enclose $1 ($1.25 for Canada; $1.50 for the rest of 
the world) for which please send me the next four iss 


PARTISAN REVIEW. 
Name 
Street 


City and State 
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A New Anthology 
of Modern Poetry 


Edited, and with an introduction by 
SELDEN RODMAN, including 
representative poems by 
ROBINSON jEFFERS + T.S. ELIOT + EDNA ST 
VINCENT MILLAY + JAMES JOYCE + STEPHEN 
SPENDER + W.H. AUDEN + D. H. LAWRENCE 





A ROBERT FROST + HART CRANE + DOROTHY 
PARKER + CARL SANDBURG + C. DAY LEWIS 
RANDOM ARCHIBALD MACLEISH + STEPHEN VINCENT 
BENET + JOHN MASEFIELD + ELINOR WYLIE 
HOUSE A.E. HOUSMAN + AMY LOWELL + WILLIAM 
BUTLER YEATS + HORACE GREGORY + EDWIN 

BOOK 


ARLINGTON ROBINSON + WILLIAM ROSE BENET 

E. —E. CUMMINGS + WILFRED OWEN + MURIEL 

$3.00 RUKEYSER + LOUIS MACNEICE + WALLACE 
STEVENS + AND OTHERS 








A Fast New Book Service 


We ANNOUNCE with pleasure a new Book Service 
Department for the convenience of those readers who have 
difficulty in buying books of verse and criticism advertised 
in Poetry or elsewhere. 

This service may be had without extra charge simply by 
sending us a check or money-order covering the regular pub- 
lisher’s price of the book or books wanted. All orders will 
be filled at once, and postage will be prepaid. We can 
supply any book in print. 


Address: BOOK SERVICE DEPT. 
POETRY, 232 EAST ERIE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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You can't know contemporary 


literature without knowing 


“the magazine that initiated the New Poetry Movement 
single-handed” . . . the magazine which for three decades 
has printed the work of important poets on both sides of 
the Atlantic before they won the general recognition they 
were later to receive. For example: 


In the ’teens— 

The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock, by T. S. Eliot 
Ego Dominus Tuus, by William Butler Yeats 

The First Three Cantos, by Ezra Pound 

Chicago Poems, by Carl Sandburg 





In the twenties— 

Cutty Sark, by Hart Crane 

The Witch of Cods, by Robert Frost 

Charles of Sweden, by Rainer Maria Rilke 

The Women on Cythaeror, by Robinson Jeffers 

In the thirties— 

The Rooftree, by Allen Tate 

Nine Nectarines and Other Porcelain, by Marianne Moore 

The Botticellean Trees, by William Carlos Williams 

Journey to Iceland, by W. H. Auden 

the magazine which has maintained for twenty-six years 
its , monthly schedule of publication, its payment to contrib- 
utors, and its annual prize awards. The steady increase in 
circulation is a reflection of the new interest and vitality 
of the verse now being written. So long as the work of 
modern poets justifies the continuation of an authoritative 
and impartial organ, that organ will be | 


POETRY: A Magazine of Verse | 


Founded in 1912 by Harriet Monroe 





$3 a Year | 
232 EAST ERIE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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To have great poets 
there must be great audiences too. 


—Whitmar 
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In. COMPARING 


the actual yearly income of a poet with 
that of men of science, men of profession, 
brother artists and the man with a lunch- 
pail, we find that laurel is still the form in 
which society as a whole is willing to pay 
its debt to the poet. 


Send for our new booklet entitled 


"ABOUT INCOMES: 
The Poet's and Some Others" 


and make these comparisons for yourself. 
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